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FROM AN EYETALIAN GARDEN 


“CAN THE SEENYORE TALK ENGLISH?” 
“SURE. HE CAN TALK IT AS GOOD AS YOU OR ME” 
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Holiday Handkerchiefs 


At “The Linen Store” 


All absolutely pure linen as heretofore. 


Our Christmas stock is ready, and selections 
can now be made to the very best advantage. 


Hemstitched Handkerchiefs: 


In these we show almost twenty different sizes, in- 
cluding every width of hem from % inch to 1% inch, 





| and a great variety of weights, ranging from serviceable | 


cambric to the sheerest and daintiest lawn. 

Ladies’ and Men’s sizes: 

At 12%, 2c, 40c, 50c, 75c, $1.00, 1.50, 2.00 and 
up to $4.00 each. 


Initial Handkerchiefs: 


With %, % or % inch hems. Beautifully embroid- 
ered in a wide variety of styles—Script, Old English, 
Block and other desirable letters. 

Ladies’ and Men’s sizes: 

At 25c, 35c, 40c, 50c, 75c, $1.00, 1.50 each. 





| Buthovideved and Lace Tekemed Handkerchiefs : 


The assortment in these is exceptionally large, in- 
cluding over one hundred selected styles at the popular 
price of 25c. Finer Hand Embroidered French Hand- 
kerchiefs at from soc to $75.00 each. Real Valenci- 
ennes, Duchesseand Point Lace Handkerchiefs at $1.00, 
2.00, 3.00, 5.00, and up to $100.00 each. Armenian 
Lace-trimmed Handkerchiefs, soc, 7 5c and $1.25 each; 
and many other novelties at popular prices. 








Mail Orders: Each year we supply thousands of 
dozens of Handkerchiefs by mail, and we havea special 
department for this purpose. If it is desired to have 
initials or monograms embroidered to order on Hand- 
kerchiefs, we suggest that orders be sent in at once, so 
as to insure prompt delivery and careful work. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
5th Avenue & 34th St., wath titer, N.Y. 








“OLD VATTE®GLEN 


(A BLEND OF OLD GLENLI li B OTHER WHISKIES.) 


Sconc Wiilst 


G. S. NICHOLAS & CO. 


Sole Agents, New York 























The HENRY HUTT 
Calendar 


1908 
7: delicate depictions of dainty femininity from Mr. Hutt’s brush have 
an individuality which puts him in a position of distinction peculiarly 
his own. Each of the twelve leaves of this handsome calendar bears a 
reproduction in color of a special Hutt drawing, printed on heavy boards 
12%4x15 4 inches in size, tied with green silk cord and tastefully boxed. 


Price $2.00 Each Postpaid 
LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 17 West 31st Street, New York 
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JEANNE d'R. d'OILYANS. No. VII—HER HISTORIC SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


EVERY SUNDAY AFTER VESPERS HER “ILLUMINATING” LIFE IS RETAILED AS AN EXAMPLE TO SONS AND FOLLOWERS OF THE 
CAPTAINS OF THE TRUST 


A Choice of Jobs 


MAX* persons are bothering them- 
selves about the future occupation 
of The Tenant of the White House 
when his present lease expires. If He 
doesn’t reverse Himself and accept a 
third term at the hands of a people 
grateful for the benefits He has con- 
ferred, it has been suggested that He 
become President of Harvard. 

There are other and better opportu- 
nities. 

He might, for 





instance, become 


President of the Standard Oil Company, or Chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Or He might put himself up for election as president of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 







Unfinancial 


HE New York World discoursed briefly on the refreshing 
contrast between the bankruptcy of Mrs. Leslie Carter 
and some recent financial crashes: 


Mrs. Carter did not pawn her soiled gowns for twice their value with a trust 
company controlled by herself and buy other new gowns with the cash; she did 
not rob an estate for money to buy a new theatre and try to sell stock in the theatre 
to pay back the stolen money before its loss was discovered; she did not take over 
the garage, form a stock company, call her $53 debt an asset and start in to get 
rich quick in other real estate. She did not open a bank in the box-office, go broke 
on stock gambling with the deposits and let her dearest friends get their money 
out just before it closed. 


R. WHIBLEY in the Edinburgh Magazine says that 

Mr. Carnegie worships the Golden Calf. Nonsense. 
Mr. Carnegie got by the Golden Calf long ago, and is now 
engaged in milking the Steel Cow. 


N INCOME tax makes everybody contribute to the 
public funds according to his meanness. 
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“While there is Life there’s Hope.” 
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HAT eminent 
sporting author- 
ity, Mr. William 
D. Sullivan, says 
that if Harvard is 
ever to beat Yale 
at football again she must 
make up her mind to feel 
more vehemently about winning. 
As long, he says, as she keeps on be- 
ing satisfied with ‘‘creditable de- 
feat,” Yale is likely to go on beating 
her. At Yale, Mr. Sullivan says, the 
community insists upon having the 
team win. At Harvard he finds de- 
feated players being told that their per- 
formance had made a glorious afternoon 
for the Crimson. Mr. Sullivan avers that 
so long as Harvard’s demands are so 
moderate, it will be impossible for her to 
compete on the same footing with Yale. 
She might do so, of course, if Yale’s fer- 
vor could be moderated so as to more 
nearly match Harvard’s, but Mr. Sulli- 
van feels that you could not expect Yale, 
who has not had a point scored against 
her by Harvard forsix years, to change her 
view. ‘It is up to Harvard,” he thinks, 
“to make whatever change there is.” 
These observations, which Mr. Sulli- 
van imparted to the readers of the Boston 
Globe just after the Yale-Harvard foot- 
ball game last month, introduce a subject 
convenient for discussion. There is no 
doubt that Yale plays football better 
than Harvard does, and there is probably 
some truth in Mr. Sullivan’s theory that 
one reason of it is that the Yale commu- 
nity is more insistent upon winning and 
makes it worth more to win than the Har- 
vard community. The immediate reason 
seems to be that the Yale players get 
more skilful and effective instruction than 
the Harvard players do. They play bet- 
ter, not (so far as we can judge) because 
they are abler individuals, but because 
they are better taught. But Yale gets bet- 


‘Lee 


ter teaching, for the reason, possibly, that 
Yale insists so vehemently that her men 
shall be taught to win, that she is able to 
get the teaching done by the persons who 
are best able to do it. She has been able 
somehow to induce Mr. Camp to conse- 
crate himself for many years to the care 
of her football interests. Harvard has 
not any permanent trained nurse of foot- 
ball teams who is as competent as Mr. 
Camp, though possibly she has the ma- 
king of one in Mr. Crane. 

But supposing we accept Mr. William 
D. Sullivan’s premise that Harvard must 
insist upon winning if she is ever to 
catch up with Yale. Must we also accept 
his conclusion that Harvard ought to 
change her point of view and be legs pa- 
tient under defeat and more like ¥ale? 
For our part we are not at all sure that 
his conclusion will wash. About how 
well, or how hard, is it worth while to 
play football—how much to sacrifice to 
it? How serious, do-or-die, a business is 
it? Is it a thing like freedom that high 
souls should press in to die for—a thing 
like honor that admits no haggling about 
price? Or is it a sport, the chief ends of 
which are to promote healthy exercise 
and have some fun? 





J IT is only a sport, which young fellows 
engage in for the fun of it, the terms 
of its present footing between Yale and 
Harvard seem to have quite remarkable 
advantages. Yale and Harvard un- 
doubtedly like to play together very 
much. Their games amuse a vast num- 
ber of people and help to drag hoarded 
money out and put it into circulation. 
Harvard has a delightful time and is 
beaten, and Yale wins and has a delight- 
ful time. We don’t at all see how the 
greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber can be advanced by any change in 
these conditions. Harvard is great in 
philosophy and fair in football. Yale is 
so great in football that she does not 
need to be even fair in philosophy. What 
is the matter with leaving these concerns 
as they are, to work out as they will? 
Why does Mr. William D. Sullivan in- 
sist upon a change? Yale doesn’t com- 
plain; Harvard isn’t grumbling. Take a 
walk, Mr. Sullivan, and appease your 
restless spirit! 


Harvard wants to win, of course, in 
any sport she goes into; but if she does 
not insist inordinately upon winning, nor 
care to pay a greater price for it than 
it is worth, that is rather creditable to the 
composure of her spirit and the ration- 
ality of her intellects. The price of beat- 
ing Yale in athletics is extremely high; a 
prodigious cost of time and vitality di- 
verted from other employments. It may 
be too high. If it is, it would be much 
better that Yale should reduce it than 
that her various competitors should 
make unprofitable sacrifices to meet it. 
The proportion of things should be main- 
tained. What made us smile at Tad 
Jones’s story of how he prayed on the 
morning of the Yale-Harvard game un- 
til he felt that he ‘‘had it,’’ was the 
feeling that Tad’s sense of proportion was 
a little askew. No thoughtful person 
smiles at Washington praying at Valley 
Forge, or at Stonewall Jackson wrestling 
with the Lord before his battles. Pious 
people, psychologists, and mere sensible 
observers, have great respect for the 
prayerfulness of a prayerful man. And, 
of course, it enters more or less into every- 
thing he does, and prayerfulness being 
an attribute of Tad Jones’s make-up, it 
was bound to get into his football. All 
the same, we smiled because it seemed 
funny to dignify a mere sport so far, and 
take it so seriously, as to make it a sub- 
ject of special prayer. 

But after all, was it Tad whose sense 
of relative values was disturbed, or did 
he merely reflect the distorted estimate 
of the community in which he lived? Is 
there anything that seems more solemn 
and vital to Yale—anything fitter for an 
earnest man to spend the last resources 
of his very soul upon—than football? 
Is there any reason recognized at New 
Haven why Tad’s estimate of football 
should differ from Stonewall Jackscn’s 
estimate of war? We do not know 
whether there is or not, but if not, 
then William D. Sullivan is probably 
right in feeling that unless Harvard 
experiences a change of sentiment it 
will be impossible for her to compete 
in football on the same footing with 
Yale. 

No mere sport can compete success- 
fully with a religion. It is out of the ques- 
tion. But if football is a sport at Harvard 
and a religion at Yale, is Mr. Sullivan 
right in thinking that it belongs to Har- 
vard to make a change? 
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What Caused the Panic? 


‘(No one thing causes a panic, 
—Popular Editorial.) 






sent, 
A species of celestial sport 
In whichsome million people 
went 
Short. 
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ze, wt Some say that certain ones 
‘ol within 
The glittering financial 
pale 


Were out, instead of being in 


Jail. 


Some say it was our spendthrift jig— 
We didn’t stop to eat our crusts— 
While others say it was the big 
Trusts. 


Some say it was the serpent coil 
Of Wall Street on our credit line. 
Some say it was the Standard Oil 
Fine. 


Some say—quite energetically— 
More so than all the rest by far— 
*Twas none of these. ”’Twas only T. 

R. 


No matter what the rest may say, 
On one sure thing we all agree: 
The cure was brought about by J. 
?. 
Chesterton Todd. 


Diary of a Teddybear 


Py up this morning rather the worse 
for wear. Last night my master’s 
father came in, and, seeing me, imme- 
diately fell into a rage and batted me 
against the wall. ‘‘You’re responsible 
for this condition!” he exclaimed. I 
wonder what he was driving at? 
* * * 

Took my last ride in the auto to-day. 

To-morrow, I understand, it will be sold. 











HOW TUSKER, PAINTER IN THE GRAND 
STYLE, GETS HIS WONDERFUL IMPRESSION- 
EFFECTS 


ISTIC 








KEPT DOWN 
It makes little difference to me, however. 
I won’t have to walk. I will always be 
carried by some one. We passed several 
dolls on the way. But, oh, my! they 
were wearing last year’s clothes. And 
their faces looked pinched. 

** * * 

To-day we moved into poorer quarters. 
Wonder what the trouble is, anyway. I 
tried to keep out of the old man’s way. 
Somehow, I always seem to excite him. 
But my master, the boy, still clings to 
me. 


* * * 


Well, here I am in the ash-barrel. I 


BY 











CIRCUMSTANCES 


suspected I would come to this at last. 
And, hello! here’s a photo of the man I 
was named after. And to think we should 
both go down to oblivion together. 


A Personal Issue 
ODD: What does this money strin- 
gency mean, anyway? 
Topp: Why, the thing has simply 
spread from me to the whole country. 


Me: BLOODGOOD: Would you 
be willing to marry a nouveau 
riche ? 

Miss PARVENU: Why, certainly, if he 
had money. 














































The Boy 


VIII. 
San Domingo 


liens great battleship and its escort cruisers had been 
steaming on gaily for some days; the weather was de- 
lightful. The flying-fish skipped as if pursued by relentless 
foes over the blue waves sparkling in the sunlight. 

‘‘ Admiral,” said Rollo, “‘you remember that we are to drop 
the Secretary of State at San Domingo.” 

‘Very well, sir,” replied the Admiral. 

‘But I prefer to stay on board the ship,” urged Mr. 
George. 

‘Well, who is to superintend the collection of those 
customs duties if you stay on board the ship?” asked 
Rollo. 

‘““You don’t mean to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that you are collecting customs at 
San Domingo?” asked the Admiral 

‘Certainly, we are,” said Mr. George, 
‘“‘and now the President wants me to go 
and inspect the officers who have 
the matter in charge.” 

‘“‘Are you going to collect cus- 
toms at San Domingo?” asked 
the Admiral. 

“Yes,” said Mr. George. 

«“Well,” said the Admiral, ‘I 
hope that you will not acquire 
their manners at the same time.” 

“Ah, Admiral,” said Mr. 
George, gravely, ““you misappre- 
hend me. It is the customs du- 
ties which I am to collect, or 
rather see collected and put away 
in a savings bank for the foreign 
creditors of San Domingo.” 

“It seems to be very kind of 
the President to be collecting 
customs duties for third parties,” 
said the Admiral. 

“Don’t mention it,” said Rollo. 
“Tt has been mentioned too much 
already. But, Uncle George, you 
are sure to enjoy this work. It is always fascinating to collect 
money and to put it away in a bank even when it is not your 
own, and then the inhabitants will be very polite to you, 
unless” 

“Unless what?” asked Mr. George. 

‘Unless they have heard of the disbanding of our negro 
companies.” 

“That cloud yonder,” remarked the Admiral, ‘‘is over San 
Domingo.” 

“Have you packed your trunk, Uncle George?” asked 
Rollo. “We will get there pretty soon.” 
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Or Rollo in the White House 
















“looking over the bills of the Philippine Islands” 








President 


Now, as Uncle George had been kidnappedjhe had with 
him no clothes other than those in which he eg and he did 
not think it necessary to answer this question?’ 

“You will find clothes a burden in San Domingo, Mr. Sec- 
retary,” said the Admiral. ‘‘Pajamas, a straw hat and a pair 
of slippers I can lend you.” 

“T do not think it would be dignified to go about collecting 
customs in pajamas and a straw hat,” said Mr. George, who 
was getting more and more troubled by the task which he had 
before him. 

“Ah, Rollo,” continued Mr. George, ‘“‘the 
more I think of this task of mine, of collecting 
the customs in San Domingo, the more abhorrent 
the labor becomes to me. I can see no reason 
why I, or any other American, should col- 
lect these customs. It is none of our busi- 
ness, and I maintain that it is very desir- 
able to mind one’s own business.” 

“That was always a foolish old maxim,”’ 
said Rollo, ‘‘and has no application at 
all to the time in which we are living. 
The Romans had a saying that ‘the cob- 
bler should stick to his last.’ 
What is the result? The cobbler 
has ever been an unprosperous 
gossip. Now I maintain, Uncle 
George, that for achievements in 
his own business a man deserves 
- little credit. No one is ever sur- 
prised at them and the man who 
succeeds at his own trade makes 
no noise in the world. 

“Now, if I do not advocate re- 
forms in the domestic laws of the 
separate States, no one would 
care any more for my messages 
than they used to for those of the 
common or garden Presidents, 
who have rolled off sounding 
sentences to Congress for the last 
hundred and thirty years; so let 
me hear no more talk of the ad- 
vantages of minding one’s own business. Don’t you see that 
we cannot maintain the Monroe Doctrine unless we stand 
ready to act as receiver for all the small American republics 
whenever they get into financial difficulties? So, Mr. Secre- 
tary, it is your duty to collect these customs in San Domingo 
in order that the foreign powers may not send fleets to the 
Island. The Constitution is a strait-jacket, and see, by the 
heave of my chest I burst it.” 

“But I think that a good many dead Americans are turning 
in their graves if they are aware that it is now considered neces- 
sary to take every one-horse power South American republic, 
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“Cuba is a great disappointment” 


of the capacity of say forty revolutions to the minute, under 
our wing whenever it gets into hot water, and as for seeing that 
their debts are paid, Uncle Sam has enough to do to pay his 


Light at Last 


PHILADELPHIA newspaper has sought and obtained 

a scientific solution of a vexing problem. It has con- 
sulted a distinguished professor in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, an authority on sociology and economics, as to the best 
way of obtaining domestic service; and the distinguished pro- 
fessor replied that the best way will be for all middle-class 
wives and daughters to do their own housework. They will 
then have no difficulty with servants. 

Here we see the scientific mind cutting a clear swath through 
a tangle of doubtsand difficulties. While feebler reformers have 
been trying to patch up the situation with half-way measures, 
like pianolas in the kitchen, or the freedom of the drawing- 
room for visiting policemen, the professor, with an acumen 
past all praise, demonstrates that our trouble with servants 
arises entirely from keeping them. His argument is invulnerable 
and his measures for our relief have the simple vastness of out- 
line which characterizes all that is truly great. Like Mr. F.’s 
aunt, he dislikes a “proud stomach,” and feels convinced that 
woman’s noblest field of activity is the performance of lowly 
duties for the comfort and convenience of man. 

On one point only the oracle is a trifle vague. He forbears 
to say who constitute the middle-classes in the United States, 
beyond an intimation that they have incomes under $3,000. 
This is a little like the old definition of respectability—“ keep- 
ing a gig”’; but it is at least a boundary line which can be uni- 
versally understood. If middle-class wives would add ten or 
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own. It was only the other day that he was looking over the 
bills of the Philippine Islands and he said he was paying pretty 
dear for his whistle and he never cared much for whistling 
anyway, and now the poor man has Cuba back on his 
hands.” 

“Uncle George,” said Rollo, ‘Cuba is a great disappoint- 
ment. Just as the infant republic was doing so well and as we 
were pointing it out with so much pride as an automobile State, 
the gasoline gave out and a tire busted and the infant republic 
refused to move either in one direction or the other.” 

“Tt is very distressing,” said Mr. George. “But seems as if 
these protégés of ours were bound to get into trouble. But 
there is one thing which brings me comfort in the Cuban 
situation.” 

“What is that?” asked Rollo. 

“Well, it spikes the guns of the anti-imperialists who have 
always said that we should have set up the Filipinos in busi- 
ness in the same way we did the Cubans,” said Mr. George. 
“Just think of the difficulty of dry nursing three hundred 
anarchistic republics and having to reconcile the Liberals and 
the Moderates on each island whenever politics get mixed up. 
So you see, Mr. President, that sometimes minding other 
peoples’ business gets you into trouble and under those 
clouds,” pointing to San Domingo, ‘TI shall find infinite dis- 
cord and discomfort.” 

“T shall call for you on my way back from Panama,” said 
Rollo. “You know that I am going to send an illustrated 
letter to Congress. What do you think of that? A message 
richly illustrated with half-tone plates and telling all about the 
Canal.” John T. Wheelwright. 

To be concluded 


twenty dollars a week to the middle-class incomes, we should 
reach, says the professor, “‘a proper economic adjustment.” 
If they would cease reading novels and magazines, they would 
be more humble-minded and industrious. If they would do 
their own housework, there would be more servants left for the 
aristocracy (people whose incomes exceed $3,000), who would 
be greatly benefited by the reform. All that is wanted is a large 
body of women, strong, healthy, intelligent, capable, energetic, 
unselfish, untiring, sweet-tempered, frugal, judicious and 
affectionate (and that’s little enough for avy man to ask), and 
housekeeping troubles—like most other troubles—will be 
over. The millennium will be at hand. Agnes Repplier. 


Against the Principles 


“TT WAS the Secular Society, I understand, that induced 
the President to drop “In God We Trust” off the new 
gold eagles. 

“The Secular Society! So? Well, in the present temper of 
the clergy and others over the omission, the Secular Society 
could oblige many friends by going to hell.” 

“Yes, no doubt, but it is too strictly secular for that. That 
would be religious.” 

RANDMA: Have you wasted any time to-day, Mar- 
garet ? 

MARGARET: Yes, indeed. I played bridge all the afternoon 
with only one pack of cards. 
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“This World of Creepers” 


(Suggested by Arthur Young’s Cartoon in Lije of November 14, 1907) 


W* ARE afraid to sing the song 
That struggles ever in the heart, 


For fear some one will call it wrong 


And speak of it in words that smart. 


And so the song is hushed. And so 
We close our ears upon its strains 

That falter to a whisper low, 

Until it into silence wanes. 


We do not dare to think; our minds 
Go on their weary rounds again, 
As vagrant, aimless, drifting winds 
That bear the thoughts of other men. 
Ho, Fame and Fortune call to us, 
And either is a luring jade— 
But tremblingly we answer thus: 
“Tam afraid! Iam afraid!” 


Wilbur D. Nesbit. 


Arthur and His Toys 


ITTLE Arthur, the Boy Magnate, 

had not been feeling well for some 
time. His parents had consulted several 
specialists, who had removed his appen- 
dix, cut out his tonsils and performed 
other customary operations, but it was 
apparent that the boy was no better. 

“T really think,” said Arthur’s father, 
“that what he needs is something to 
occupy his mind. What a pity there is no 
new game.” 

‘But there is, papa,” said Arthur. “I 
want you to buy me a Trust Company 
to play with.” 

This was a good sign, for hitherto 
Arthur had displayed no interest in any- 
thing at all. And, of course, his father joy- 
fully complied. He went right out and 
got the very best Trust Company he 
could buy, with a complete board of 
directors. 

“There, Arthur dear,” he said, ‘‘T hope 
this will occupy your mind.” 

Needless to say Arthur was delighted. 
In a few days he had his Trust Company 
in fine working order. 

“That was a dandy lot of directors 
you bought for me, papa,” he said, in great 


We are afraid to be ourselves 
And mimic those that we call great; 
Not one of us who digs or delves 
Has courage that will test his fate. 
We walk the paths that others walk, 
We have the food that others eat, 
We talk as all the others talk, 
With fear-flung shadows at our feet. 
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glee. ‘Do you know their names in- 
spired confidence everywhere, and all the 
boys in the neighborhood have put their 
savings into it?” 

“What are you doing with the money, 
Arthur?” asked his father. 

Arthur winked slily. 

‘Don’t you worry about that part of it, 
papa,” he said. ‘I know how to play 
the game. I’ve got it all invested in gilt- 
edged securities. Bobby Pratt’s building 
a new hen-house, and I advanced the 
capital for that. Then Charlie Scott is 
building a real wooden railroad around 
his back yard, and I’ve financed the 
whole thing for him.” 

“‘How about that little old 25 per cent. 
reserve in cash you have to keep in the 
vault, Arthur?” said his father, chucking 
him in the ribs. For he was so overjoyed 
to see the color coming back into his 
little boy’s cheeks that he was positively 
jocular. 

“Don’t you worry, papa,” said Arthur. 
“T’ve got that in the name of our office 
boy. You know every Trust Company 
has an office boy who not only dusts 
and cleans the windows, but makes 



























TIME FLIES 


loans and sort of stands back of the in- 
stitution. 

Arthur’s father patted him on the back. 

‘You certainly are a wonder,” he said. 

It was only a couple of days later, 
however, that Arthur’s face was not so 
bright. 

“Say, papa,” he said, dismally, ‘‘those 
directors of mine are a bad lot.” 

“‘What’s the matter now ?” 

“Well, they all had some of their own 
money in the company, but one of them 
got nervous and insisted on drawing it 
out. I told him it was a cowardly thing to 
do, and one not likely to inspire confi- 
dence, but he said he’d been a banker all 
his life and believed in looking out for 
his own interests first. Would you believe 
it, this frightened the others, and then 
some of the depositors” —— 

“Ah! I see—a run. Well, my boy, 
there’s only one thing to do. You must 
sell out Bobby Pratt’s hen-house and 
Charley Scott’s railroad” 

“But, papa, I can’t. You see they are 
both directors in the company. So I’ve 
issued a statement in which I have said 
the whole thing is due to the timidity of 











people in general, and that we will bravely 
hold our own in spite of the conspiracy 
against us of a foolish public. How does 
that sound?” 

‘Splendid, my boy. It couldn’t be bet- 
ter if you were a man. Keep it up, if it 
interests you.” 

But the next afternoon when Arthur 
came in from his play it was quite evi- 
dent that all was over. 

“Papa,”’ he said, ‘“‘haven’t you some- 
thing new I can play with?” 

““Why, where’s your Trust Company ?” 

“It’s been absorbed by the Clearing 
House, and the directors are each of them 
running for some high office.” 

Arthur looked at his father meaningly. 

“T knew, papa,” he said, “when you 
bought the old thing for me that it was 
only wound up to go a certain length of 
time, anyway.” 








IT’S ALL IN THE POINT OF VIEW 
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A SUCCESSFUL DAY (FOR THE 


The Country's Credit 
OW let me see if I understand 
you,” said the Man from Mars. 
‘First, the Government borrows money 


and issues bonds on which it pays 
interest.” 

“Yes; that is correct,’ replied the 
Politician. 


“And then the bankers who own these 
bonds use them as a basis for currency 
which they lend and for which they get 
more interest,’’ ccntined the Man from 
Mars. 

“Yes; that’s it exactly.” 

“‘And then the people who have this 
currency put it back into the banks, so 
that the bankers can lend it out again and 
get more interest.” 

“Now you’ve got it, 
exclaimed the Politician. 
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“Yes, but what I don’t understand,” 
said the Man from Mars, “‘is why the 
Government doesn’t issue this money 
direct and cut out two or three of those 
interest charges.” 

“Oh, that wouldn’t be safe,’”’ said the 
Politician. ‘It might impair the credit 
of the country.” Ellis O. Jones. 


Jealous 


LARGE proportion of the clergy 

are displeased with President Roose- 
velt for putting the pious motto off the 
gold coins. It is their chance to curb a 
rival preacher. When did two of a trade 
ever agree? 


T IS the mental image of failure that 
makes us fail. 
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A Blasted Hope and Some New Attractions 


SAD blow has just fallen on the hopes for a 
free and independent drama in America. It 
seems that Messrs. Klaw and Erlanger, not con- 
tent with the enormous booking profits they 
derive from the theatrical business, cast envious 
eyes on the money they saw being made in 
vaudeville. Therefore they organized a 
vaudeville enterprise and turned over some of 
the best theatres in the country to their vaude- 
ville companies. Naturally, the managers of 
vaudeville, who were neither asleep nor power- 
less, resented this new competition in their 
own field. 

It was announcedby the vaudeville managers 
who resented this raid on their preserves that 
next season a chain of thirty theatres in the 
principal cities of the United States was to be 
placed at the disposal of producers who are 
not favored by Messrs. Klaw and Erlanger or 
who are sick of the treatment they receive at 
* the hands of that concern. The new com- 
bination was said to have ample financial 
backing and to be able to give substantial 
guarantees to present and future attractions 
that sreulé appear in its theatres. 

Throughout the country there is a soreness against the Theatri- 

cal Trust for the kind and quality of entertainments it has foisted 
on the outside cities, so the new concern seemed likely to start with 
public sentiment in its favor. 

Frightened by the danger that threatened their established 
monopoly, the boss Trustees surrendered and sought terms of 
peace. ‘The result is that the tremendously profitable business of 
providing stage entertainment to the people of the United States 
is now divided between the Theatrical Trust and the new Vaude- 
ville Trust. So there will be no new chain of theatres. 






















The occurrence, however, points out one interesting fact. Any 
organization of capitalists which can buy, lease or build thirty 
theatres in the leading cities of the United States can bring the 
Trust to terms. 

A very handsome sum of money is also said to have accrued to 
the vaudeville men as part of the terms of surrender of the 
Theatrical Trust. 

* * 2 

SPOILED and surfeited public like New York’s is not 
to be blamed entirely if it was somewhat disappointed 
with the new offering or offerings at the Hippodrome. 
That institution has set for itself such a high stan- 
dard of gorgeousness and bigness of effect that it 
is a huge task to maintain the established level, 
to say nothing of surpassing it, as the public evi- 
dently expects it to do with each new programme. 

The main attraction this season is “The Auto Race,” concluding 
with a spectacular ballet entitled “The Four Seasons.” It is a sign 
of the times perhaps that an institution called the Hippodrome, and 
therefore nominally devoted to exploiting the horse as an enter- 
tainment, should be so promptly turned over to the horse’s deadly 
rival, the automobile. There are a few horses employed in the pro- 
duction, but the principal sensational feature deals with the auto- 
mobile race and a more or less faithful picturing of its attendant 
scenes. This is followed by circus and acrobatic acts and then by a 
spectacular ballet, all interspersed with musical numbers. 

The managers would have escaped comparison with former 
efforts at the Hippodrome if they had gone into some original 
field further removed in its handling from the other shows. This 
is not saying that the present entertainment is not good of its kind. 
If we had never seen anything else at the Hippodrome we would 
have marveled and been stunned by the elaborate and gorgeous 
effects now on view. But as it was impossible to do any better 
what had already been done, it would have been wise to do some- 
thing radically different. 

The concluding ballet is ingenious and pleasing. The lawn féte 
in costume is picturesque. Marceline, the clown, has been pro- 
moted into being a leading actor with a distinct loss in his fun- 
making, and Mr. Klein’s music is suitable and agreeable although 
perhaps not quite so catchy as his former settings. The sensa- 







tional effects, judged by their first exhibition, are not altogether 
effective, although they have doubtless by this time become so. 

The Hippodrome has its own unique place in the affections of 
New Yorkers and the stranger within our gates. Its present attrac- 
tion may not be a great advance on those that have preceded it, 
but there’s nothing like it in America and it is very well worth 
seeing. 








THE HUMAN DAISIES AT THE HIPPODROME 























R. W. J. LOCKE, through his “Be- 

loved Vagabond” and other books, is 
enjoying a rapidly increasing vogue and 
popularity in America as a writer, which is 
not likely to lose through the presentation 
of his Sir Marcus Ordeyne and the quaint 
Carlotta as staze characters. “‘The Morals 
of Marcus” may not be exactly intended for 
the delectation of the “young person,” but 
to the seasoned theatregoer the play as pre- 
sented at the Criterion provides an enjoy- 
able evening. The story, of course, is not 
strong in its probability, but its characters 
are within the bounds of reason and are un- 
usual types, while the situations are suffi- 
ciently pronounced to make every one sit 
up and take notice. 

The interest centers largely in the per- 
sonification of Sir Marcus by Mr. C. Au- 
brey Smith and of Carlotta by Marie Doro. 
Opposed to this unusual type of actor with 
his big bony frame surmounted by a face 
which looks as though it had been hewn out 
by a dull hatchet, are the diminutive figure 
of Miss (or Mrs.) Doro and her elfish face, 
mostly eyes and dimples, making a con- 
trast which adds largely to the verisimili- 
tude of the story. In one we find the dignity 
of British blue blood, in the other the in- 
genuous impudence of untamed childhood. 
It is an unusual combination and its un- 
usualness is emphasized by the conven- 
tionality of the rest of the cast. Mr. Smith 
brings to his work an ease of manner, a finish 
and a manly, agreeable delivery too infre- 
quently met with among the men on our 
stage. Marie Doro has an eccentric part 
which she endows with a dialect slightly 
reminiscent of Miss Frances Starr in “The 
Rose of the Rancho.” It would be a relief 
if our younger actresses ceased consciously 
or unconsciously imitating one another’s 
little turns of speech. With this slight flaw 
the impersonation of Carlotta was naive and 
charming and had a slight touch of real 
pathos. 

“The Morals of Marcus” affords a very 
agreeable evening’s entertainment. 

* * * 

ARGARET WYCHERLY has 
been added to the forces at the 
Berkeley and her contribution to 
the composite bill consisted of 

two one-act pieces by William 
ih ™ Butler Yeats. She has loy- 
= ally aided the efforts of the 
Irish poet to popularize his works in this 
country. The Irish-Americans of New 
York are too busy in the material work 
of ruling and policing the town to have 
much time or inclination for theoretical and 
poetical Hibernianism, and Mr. Yeats’s pro- 
ducts lack interest for those not of Irish ex- 
traction. Mr. Yeats may have highly poetic 
instincts but his dramatic work as shown 
in these two little pieces, “Cathleen ni Hou- 
lihan” and “The Hour Glass,” seem crude 
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and amateurish. The second is said to have 
been inspired by “Everyman” but is en- 
tirely lacking in the simple force which still 
gives that remarkable work its human ap- 
peal centuries after it was written. The 
inspiration could not have saturated Mr. 
Yeats very completely or he would not have 
mistaken childish weakness for the strength 
of simplicity both in diction and matter. 
Margaret Wycherly appeared in both plays 
and worked earnestly, but to small effect. 

The rest of the bill was made up of “The 
Van Dyck,” the clever, amusing and well- 
acted skit in which Mr. Arnold Daly and 
Mr. Holbrook Blinn share the honors, and 
a very tense and dramatic sketch called 
“The Flag Station.” Mr. Daly as the over- 
worked employee of a railway company and 
Helen Ware as his wife make convincing 
an ingeniously constructed and_blood- 
curdling illustration of the tragedies possi- 
ble in humble, every-day life. 

Mr. Daly’s experiments at the Berkeley 
do not seem to meet with popular apprecia- 
tion, but they show an unusual degree of 
courage on his part and are certainly steps 
in the right direction. 

* * * 
OVELLI is with us again for a brief 
stay,and not to see him is to miss ac- 
quaintance with the most versatile and, 
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considered in every respect, the greatest of 
living actors. 
* * * 

R. THOMAS may take it as a proof 

of the telepathy he champions in “The 
Witching Hour,” but there is no denying 
one mental impression that keeps coming 
back and asserting itself considerably after 
the event, and when a number of other im- 
pressions might naturally have weakened 
its effect on the mind. Thisis the clean-cut, 
gentle but emphatic personification Mr. Russ 
Whytal gives of the justice of the Supreme 
Court who has never loved but one woman 
and has embalmed her memory in the 
fragrance of mignonette. 

The distinction of this characterization 
and the knowledge that Mr. Whytal has 
long been an American actor, but largely 
unknown to the New York public, make 
us wonder whether our managers who give 
us casts of raw and incompetent actors are 
ignorant of the work of persons who can 
act, or whether they think our public has 
reached a point of ignorance where any one 
is good enough who can walk through and 
repeat lines. Metcalje. 
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Academy of Music—“The Lion and the Mouse.” 
Standard Oil methods illustrated in an interesting 
play. 

A stor—*Tom Jones.” Rarely agrecable musical 
setting of the famous Fielding novel. 

Belasco—* The Warrens of Virginia.”’ Notice later. 

Berkeley Lyceum—Mr. Arnold Daly, Margaret 
Wycherly and others in a number of short plays from 
various sources. See opposite. 

Bijou—Mme. Nazimova in Thbsen’s “The Doll’s 
House.” Of great importance to the dilettanti 

Casino— The Gay White Way.” Musical and di- 
verting skits, including imitations uf familiar stage 
attractions. 











Criterion—*“ The Morals of Marcus.”’ See opposite. 
_ Daly’s—Mr. Lawrance D’Orsay and Cecilia Loftus 
in ‘The Lanciers.”” Notice later. 

Empire—‘ My Wiie.” Mr. John Drew and ex- 
cellent support, including Billie Burke. Amusing 
French comedy. 

Hackett—Mr. John Mason in “The Witching 

our.” Most interesting drama admirably acted. 

Herald Square— The Girl Behind the Counter.” 
Farcical musical piece well done by Mr. Lew Fields 
and large and competent company. 

Hippodrome—* The Auto Race” and “The Four 
Seasons.’ See opposite. 

Keith and Proctor’s Theatres—Vaudeville and re- 
vivals of former dramatic successes. 

Lincoln Square—Aborn Opera Company in “ Fra 
Diavolo.” 

Lyric—Signor Ermete Novelli in repertory. One 
of the greatest actors of our time well supported. 

Maiestic—* The Top o’ th’ World.” Amusing holi- 
day extravaganza on the style of “‘ The Wizard of Oz.” 

Manhattan Opera House—Grand Opera under the 
direction of Mr. Oscar Hammerstein. 

Stwyvesani—* A Grand Army Man.” Homely 
American drama artistically staged and well played 
by Mr. David Warfield and carefully trained cast. 

_ Weber’s—“Hip! Hip! Hooray!” Remodeled and 
improved musical piece with burlesque. 

West End—Changing bill of dramatic attractions. 
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Me: MAURICE HEWLETT, who 
has brought to so subtle and ex- 
quisite a perfection the onomatopceic 
adaptation of style to period and subject, 
has outdone himself in The Stooping 
Lady. This is a glowing tale, gem-like 
both in its fire and its setting; and 
Hermione Chambre, in the London of 
1809, is like a faceted ruby, sunk by 
some master goldsmith in a ring whose 
suggestion of rococco but enhances its 
beauty. 


Last May we ventured to suggest that 
readers who harbored alluring memories 
of Myra Kelly’s sketches of East Side 
children, Little Citizens, should skip her 
novel, The Isle of Dreams, and postpone 
their second meeting with her to a future 
occasion. Her Wards of Liberty, a 
volume containing further sketches of 
her former school charges, now furnishes 
that occasion. They are, like the first 
instalment, genre studies rather than 
stories; negligable as fiction, but full of 
human touches and understanding. 


A Horse’s Neck is the king of “‘soft 
drinks.” It dashes the fun of effer- 
vescent ginger with the pathos of lemon 
peel, is good for the system and has been 
known to bring pleasant tears to the eyes. 
Who knows but Mark Twain had this 
in mind when he named his bubbling 
and innocent story, A Horse’s Tale? It 
is soft, but deliciously gingery, and if it 
surprises one into a pleasant tear or two, 
why, honi soit qui mal y pense. 


Books about Mr. Roosevelt are begin- 
ning to break out again. This is a symp- 
tom that, heretofore, has always indicated 
that there was going to be something 
doing. Is it possible that the president 
is. preparing definitely to refuse a third 
term? James Morgan’s Theodore Roose- 
velt the Boy and the Man is a biography 
that exhibits toward its subject that 
peculiarly unblushing attitude with 
which some persons discuss children to 
their faces and which, for the rest, we are 
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wont to associate with funeral sermons 
and campaign literature. 


John Burroughs is also out with a 
volume called Camping and Tramping 
with Roosevelt. Noone, of course, would 
accuse ‘““‘Oom John” of being a politi- 
cian. He is, however, a veteran and has, 
in this case, manifestly withheld his fire 
till he could see the whites of his enemies’ 
eyes. His little book contains an ac- 
count of his visit to Yellowstone Park 
with the president in 1903, and gives the 
author’s opinion of him as a nature lover 
and observer. The text is largely 
ornithological and makes it quite plain 
that Mr. Burroughs thinks Mr. Roose- 
velt is a bird. 


Thomas Day Seymour, professor of 
Greek literature in Yale University, has 
been playing Sherlock Holmes with 
Homer, and in a thick volume called 
Life in the Homeric Age has recorded 
the interesting results of his inductions. 
“From the poet’s language,” the pro- 
fessor says, “‘he has attempted to dis- 
cover what was before the poet’s mind.” 
And as a touch of mud or a smudge of 
ink told its story to Dr. Watson’s friend, 


soeach descriptive passage and illustrative 


simile in the epics of Troy’s fall and 


Odysseus’ journeys yields to the professor 
its pregnant hint upon the customs, the 
possessions and the manners of the time. 


There is something provocative of in- 
terest about the title of that one of the 
new books called: The Conclusions of an 
Everyday Woman. Perhaps it is the in- 
herent contradiction in terms. Perhaps 
it is our thirst for the unattainable. Cer- 
tainly one picks the volume up with hope- 
ful avidity. But the author, Hildegarde 
Gordon Brown, who is a sort of solid, 
British, edition of Lillian Bell, has given 
us, not the conclusions of an Everyday 
Woman, but the everyday conclusions of 
And there zs a difference, 


a woman. 


isn’t there ? 
. J. B. Kerfoot. 


The Stooping Lady, by Maurice Hewlett. 
Mead and Company. 


$1.50.) 


(Dodd, 











Wards of Liberty, by Myra Kelly. (The McClure 
Company.) 

A Horse’s Tale, by Mark Twain. 
Brothers. $1.00.) 

Theodore Roosevelt the Boy and the Man, by James 
Morgan. (The Macmillan Company. $1.50.) 

Camping and Tramping with Roosevelt, by John 
Burroughs. (Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
$1.00.) 

Lije in the Homcric A ge, by Thomas Day Seymour. 
(The Macmillan Company. $4.00.) 

The Conclusions of an Everyday Woman, by Hilde- 
garde Gordon Brown. (The John Lane Company.) 
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A Suit That Would Be Interesting 


INCE the New York Legis- 
lature passed the law which 
constrains the responsible 
ownership of newspapers to 
be disclosed on their edi- 
torial pages, it is easier than 
it was to sue the editor when he says 
wrong. Indeed, the only great organ of 
publicity hereabouts that remains unfet- 
tered by pecuniary responsibility for 
things said, seems now to be the President 
of the United States. Dear, dear, what 
a claim for damages there would be if 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt could be sued 
in court for destruction of property! The 
Standard Oil fine would be insignificant 
beside it. But the defense would be 
mighty interesting—so interesting that it 
is almost a pity that we cannot have it 
formally set forth in court. 
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The New Jerusalem 


HE following extract bears 
some relation to the picture 
on this page: 









Grace Thompson, the daughter 
of Pastor Thompson, of the Park 
Avenue Methodist Church, was 
reciting in the public school on 
East Eighty-fifth Street. She se- 
lected the “Wreck of the Hesper- 
us”? and came to the line: 

** Christ save us all from a death 
like this.” 

“Cut that out,” said Miss Hirsch- 
berg, the Hebrew teacher, when 
Christ was mentioned. That wasa 
great shock to the child—WN. Y. 
Sun. 


















A Depleted Treasury 
IFE: Haven’t you any 
change about you? 
HusBAND: No,my dear. This 
morning the president of my 
bank borrowed my last quarter. 










Among the Elect 
ITH a glad cry, the prom- 
inent official looks up from 
his morning paper. 

“Good news, dear?”’ inquires 
the wife of his bosom. 

“The best in the world!” he 
replies, estatically. “Now I 
know that I am truly great.” 

““Does the paper say so?” 

“Not in so many words, but 
its Washington correspondent 
has credited me with an anecdote 
that is at least two hundred 
years old!” 

With a shining face, his wife 
proudly kisses him, for well she 
knows that no man may claim 
real eminence until he has been 
made the peg upon which to 
hang a garment cut by some 
forgotten Joe Miller. 
























Inscription for a Gift 
, LADY fair, accept this gift— 
A mirror—’tis not passing fair. 
The treasures of the world I’d sift 
For that which should be more 
than rare. 










And yet you may make of this thing 
The fairest gift that well could be. 
More beauty I could not well 


bring— 
WELCOME TO OUR CITY Look in the mirror, now, and see! 


WHERE CHRISTIAN CHILDREN MAY NOT SING CHRISTIAN SONGS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS W. D. Nesbit. 
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Knicker: Has Jones got quick assets? 
Bocker: Very; they are so quick they always fall before he 
can sell them.—New York Sun. 
AN INCOHERENCY 
A woman screamed: ‘They were here last night!” 
And every one looked at me. 
But Sophy smiled: ‘‘This goes to the right: 
We use no cream in our tea.” 


JEALOUSY DID IT 


“How did an American come to be nominated in this ward 

“It was a compromise. The Czechs, Copts, Kurds, Croatians 
and Bhonglish couldn’t agree upon a candidate among them- 
selves.” —Pittsburg Post. 


2” 


The fleet sailed off with the news next morn, 
On a course S.E. for Duluth; 

But ma, as she stood and stewed the corn, 
Broke down and sobbed the truth. 


Well, there was a great to-do at that, 
And some were rite with their hints; 

But Tom cried: ‘I’m for Rome—that’s flat!— 
To laugh this off with the prince.” 


Next day we went to the morgue for hats 
And hung them out on the beach; 

So Cleveland went to the Democrats, 
And, of course, T. R. made a speech. 


Well, Lord knows how we hushed the thing up 
But it all came out in the wash, 

And after some weeks without meat nor sup, 
We had the banns read in Oshkosh. 


So there is the tale of those long sad years— 
Who cares if the King met his fate? 
Your grandfather’d kill him again, my dears, 
For that kiss that he stole off Kate. “aT HIS WITS’ END” 
—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 





**TELL yer, I did.” 
“Will yer swear?” 
“Yus!” 

“Take yer oath?” 
“Tat” 

“Bible oath?” 
“Tot” 

“Bet a penny?” 
“*Nar!’’—Inde pendent. 


HIS NATURAL PACE 


Hountsell, a Confederate soldier, was deemed by his com- 
rades, says Mr. Edward A. Moore, in “‘ The Story of a Cannoneer 
Under Stonewall Jackson,” as great an enigma as Jackson him- 
self. 

In some of the various evolutions of the drill it was necessary 
for the cadets to trot. This gait Hountsell failed to adopt, and 
was reported to the superintendent, with the specification, ‘for 
failing to trot.”” Hountsell handed in his written excuse as follows: 

“*l am reported by Major Jackson for failing, at artillery drill, 
to trot. 


“We must walk in the light,” says Brother Rockefeller. All 


My excuse is, I am a natural pacer.” right; but don’t raise the price of it!—Atlanta Constitution. 


TREES 


“Woodman, spare that tree!” 

We sang it long ago; 

But just the same the woodman came 
And laid the giants low. 

We turned them into tables, 
We chopped them into pegs, 

And things unique in styles antique, 
With queer, unsteady legs. 


We swept them from the hillside 
And from the mountain stream, 
And lest the ax our arms might tax 
We sawed them up by steam; 
And even art got busy 
With geometric marks; 
To ease the nerves that shrank from curves 
They cleared them from the parks. 


Across a stetile plaza 
The winter wind blows free; 
On summer days the sun’s hot rays 
Beat fierce as fierce can be; 
Ah, “Spare that tree’”—the echo 
Falls on the desert air. 
But such is fate. ’Tis all too late, 
There are no trees to spare. 
—Washington Star. 
Up in Boston the other day a young lawyer, who spends most 
of his time trying to seem busy and prosperous, 
while, leaving on his door a card neatly marked : 
“Will be back in an hour.” 
On his return he found that some envious rival had 
underneath, ‘‘ What for?”—Ladies’ Home 


went out for " 


inscribed 
Journal. 


BuTtTEeRIN: Why have you bcen studying those rules so hard 
for the last three days ? 
FussER: Don’t bother me. 


Harvard Lampoon. 


I’m taking a girl to the game 


EpWIN MARKHAM, at a dinner, said of mixed metaphor 
“When I was teaching in Los Angeles I used to read every week 
a little country paper whose editor’s metaphors were an unfailing 
joy tome. Once, I remember, this editor wrote of a contemp 
‘Thus, the black lie issuing from his basc throat, becomes 
a boomerang in his hand, and, hoisting him by his own petard, 
leaves him a marked man for life.” He said in an article on hon 
life: ‘The faithful watchdog or his good wife, standing at th 
door, welcomes the master home with an honest bark.’ In an 
obituary of a farmer he wrote: ‘The race was run at last. Likea 
tired steed, he crossed the harbor bar, 
and spur, lay down upon that bourne from which no traveler 
returns.’”’—Rochester Herald. 


rary: 


and, casting aside whi 


Hicks: Say! That man is letting his wit 
reid the morning paper before he does. 
Wicks: Oh, well, the home team isn’t winning now.—Somer 


ville Journal. 


Do you see that ? 
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Ales May Come 
And Ales May Go 


bu EVANS’ 


Goes on Forever 
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White Rock. 


“The World’s Best Table Water” 
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THE GIPHER THAT PUZZLED THE MILLENNIUM 


(From the Book of the Official Recorder, 6450, A.D.) 











Showing how a 65th Century Thinking Machine won the Olive Crown by unravelling an 
age-long puzzle and thereby adding greatly to the joys of the Hereafter. 


INCE the time, three thousand years ago, when world-wide brotherhood banished international rivalry 
S and strife to the Milky Way, and fused the babel of tongues into the glorious and altogether lovely 

Voleranto, only one thing remained to mar the complete satisfaction. The puzzle of the ages still piqued 
curiosity. The Riddle of the Sphinx had long ago been guessed correctly, but the shrewdest delvings of 
profound minds had for generations been for naught when applied to unravelling the following : 
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ngton Star. 


And now the time was nearly come for awarding the Olive Crown to the Savant Laureate. Fourteen Wise 


ae Men were in close running for this supreme honor. Surely the one who could solve the Great Riddle would be It. 
And thus one of them, J. K. S. Futrelle by name, took up the problem for the hundredth time. A happy 

had inacsiied thought struck him. He sprang to his feet, exceeding joyful. 

. “Methinks I have it fast,” quoth he. “Let me see. This puzzle was found in the ruins of a great library, 

rules so hard 3006, A.D. It evidently, therefore, refers to books, for in that great library were records of the best works of 


all preceding years—the books that Time had lifted to a place of lasting honor. Only a few—very few—were 

chosen from each year as fit to be read by posterity. For some years of the 20th Century there were none 

ee chosen. Now the year 1907 is known to be missing. Yes! It must be so—there is 1907 at the end.” 

oe He meditated at length and squinted learnedly at the other characters. a a. 

mapa Preceded and followed by numerals with other numerals as exponents,” he mused. “These might be 
at, becomes football signals, like the mythical and legendary 4-11-44, but I wis not.” 

peng His eyes skimmed the series again. “Lo and behold, the puzzle is mine! Even I have solved it!” he ex- 

wieeS claimed. “Now I have it. The first number 1° signifies a division after the 13th letter, and then we have Arch. 

freee ny McKackney, which evidently means ARCHIBALD McKACKNEY. In the same way 2° shows us THE 

ing aside whi SHAME OF THE COLLEGES, and so 3% makes plain THE SPORTSMAN’S PRIMER. The ‘by’ is 

sai plain enough, it means that the authors are to come.” 

Hot on the trail, he applied himself with renewed application. He went on: 


“Now taking the numerals at the end, we have 1"°. Counting back thirteen letters we get Norman Crowell; 






letting his wite 





g now.—Soma 2" in the same way reveals Wallace Irwin; and likewise, 2? brings to light R. D. Paine.”? Thus he had: 
t g g 
pony? Archibald McKackney, - - - by Ralph D. Paine 
pr oon "9 Rue The Shame of the Colieges, - _- by Wallace Irwin 
The Sportsman’s Primer, - - by Norman Crowell 


without special 





_— In great glee he reported his findings to the Council of Fifty-six who had to do with the awarding of the 
Olive Wreath. 

With this new light, they again sought the ruins of the library and found there the three books named. 
They were translated at once into Voleranto. These books chosen by a laughter and fun-loving people as the 
best humorous works of the far-away year, 1907, wrought havoc even to the folks of the Millennium. Couriers 
ceased their errands and read them on corners; the Council of Fifty-six laughed until their sides ached; and 
even the other thirty-nine Thinking Machines who had been competing for the Great Honor of Savant Laureate 
agreed that the joys of the Millennium were now complete. 

On the appointed day, therefore, the Council met and made J. K. S. Futrelle the Savant Laureate, and 
the whole world agreed that the honor was nobly merited. No other man since the Millennium began had 
done so much to promote the universal mirth. 





NOTE.—The books which earned such commendation from the Council of Fifty-six, as related above, are published by THE 
OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 35 West Thirty-first Street, New York. Each of the volumes is a model of humor by a master 


of the art, and each of them retails at all book stores for $1.25. The most cheering Christmas present possible. 
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THE HONOR APPRECIATED 


Some years ago. when Head Consul Boak, of the Western 
Jurisdiction, Woodmen of the World, was traveling through the 
South, the train stopped for some time in a small town, and Mr. 
Boak alighted to make a purchase. The storekeeper could not 
make the correct change for the bill which was presented, so Mr. 
Boak started in search of some one who could. Sitting beside the 
door, whittling a stick, was an old darky. 

“Uncle,” said Mr. Boak, “can you change a ten-dollar bill?” 

The old fellow looked up in surprise; then he touched his cap, 
and replied: ‘‘’Deed, an’ ah can’t, boss, but ah ’preciates de 
honor, jest de same.”—Saturday Evening Post. 


““Anout the greatest man who ever lived in this community 
was Dug Skinner; broad-minded, big-hearted and brilliant, and 
yet he died with all his talents and goodness unsuspected.” 

‘*How did you come to find out about it?” 

“J married his widow.”—Houston Post. 


As to Round the World travei— 
An exclusive atmosphere is assured guests ot 
THE COLLYER TOURS COMPANY, BERKELEY BUILDING, BOSTON 


AND SO THEY WERE MARRIED 


Tue Heiress: And would you love me if I lost all my money? 

THe Count (earnestly): Dearest! in that case what else 
would there be for me to love? 

‘But are you sure you love me quite apart from my money? 

(More earnestly): ‘‘More than that,I could even love your 
money apart from you.” 

“ Quite right, darling. I want you always to separate me and 
my money in your thoughts.” 

(Most earnestly): “In thought and in deed, it shall be my life- 
long endeavor to separate you and your money.’ -—Southwestern 
Book. 

GLOOMY PROSPECTS 


KnickeEk: How long do you think it will be before confidence 
will be restored ? 

Bockek: As long as it takes you to convince your wife that 
you really were detained at the office.—New York Sun. 


THE SoutsH For Hospitauity: The Manor, Asheville, North 
Carolina, is the best inn South.—Bookiet. 


MISSED HIS VOCATION 


Reginald de Koven, the composer, tells ofa grocer and a drug- 
gist who attended a Wagner concert. As the programme did not 
please them, they began talking on music in general and on 
Wagner in particular. 

“Another example of the fact that every man wants to do 
something out of his line,’’ said the druggist. 

“That's right,” assented the grocer. ‘‘ Now I’m a grocer, but 
I've always wanted to be a banker.” 

“You'd probably fail,” added the druggist. ‘Look at me. 
I’m a success as a druggist, yet I’ve always wanted to write a 
book. This man Wagner tries his hand at music. Just listen to 
it. And yet we all know he builds good parlor cars!””—Success. 


A BEGGAR'S PLAINT 
“The times are getting worse. They offered me work at five 
different places to-day!”—Translated for Transatlantic Tales 
from Fliegende Blaetter.” 


England is the home of Bridge; London isa home of “Rad-Bridge’ 


DIVING FOR ALLIGATORS 


While walking near a pond in the woods Bullie Ham, who can 
tell the presence of an alligator by the smell of the critter, pulled 
off his coat and took a header under the water. While at the 
bottom of the pond Bullie’s leg arose to the surface and waved 
to the men near the shore. The warning was heeded by the men 
catching Bullie’s leg and giving it a yank that brought Bullie to 
the surface, and with Bullie came an alligator that measured 
some four feet in length.—A palachicola Times. 





Havinc been introduced to the venerable chancellor, the 
beautiful maiden looked at him curiously for a moment and then, 
just to start the conversation in the right direction, asked: 
“Don’t you find it awfully trying to have to chancel when you 
don’t feel like it?’”"—Chicago Record-Herald. 






GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
“Its purity has made it famous.” 





Distinctly the Connoisseur’s Favorite 


(jarrich Club 
: Wiske 


“THE BEST IN THE HOUSE” 








Alfred E. Norris €@ Co., Proprietors, Philadelphia 














Founded 1840 New York 





fragrance as when .made 


Park &Tilford Rone eo 


The special tours of The New York & Porto Rico 
TEA Steamship Co. occupy three weeks, and are ideal yachting 
A Cup of Tea never attains excursions on summer seas. The steamers have every 
such delicious flavor and convenience, with only outside staterooms. They circle 
the entire island and stop at many interesting and historic 
localities. The ship is the tourist’s hotel during the entire 


from the choicest Teas ? of trip, so that the labor and inconvenience of land travel is 
the Far East, of which ait 

Park & Tilford are the The special tourist rate for this cruise is $140, which 
largest importers in the includes every expense. Write for illustrated booklet. 
United States. Park & THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO. 
Tilford Teas are sold in full oe ey See Sams oF 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co., New York, and all Principal Cities 





original purity and excel- 
lence at prices lower than BERMUD 
is demanded for similar 
qualities elsewhere. | 

In packages, also in bulk, 





ing. Climate delightful throughout the winter. The 


Deliveries made out of town 




















28c. to $1.50 per Ib. | PRINCESS HOTEL 


A 


“THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT” 


| Only 45 hours from New York by frequent steamers of Quebec S. S. Co 
(29 Broadway, N. Y.) Outdoor life, Yachting, Driving, Golf, Sea Bath 


well-known 





OPENS 
DEC. 9th 


| HOWE & TWOROGER, Mgrs., Hamilton, Bermud: 





THE THEATRE MAGAZI 


NE 








$4.50 VALUE FOR $3.00 









$4.50 Value for $3.00 


For $3.00, the regular subscription price to THE THEATRE MAGAZINE, 
we will enter your nameas a subscriber for the next twelve months and send 
you at once absolutely free the new and valuable Biography of Maude Adams 
(regular price $1.50, bound in silk cloth, illustrated with 24 exclusive photos, 
vividly interesting narrative of Miss Adams’s life by Ada Patterson). 

THIS OFFER IS LIMITED. SEND AT ONCE 


THE THEATRE MAGAZINE, 22 W. 33d Street, New York City 


you are not familiar with THE THEATRE MAGAZINE, send us twenty-five cents for Our 
Players’ Gallery, being three numbers bound together, one hundred pages of text, 
one hundred and fifty illustrations, three colored plates. 


THE THEATRE 


We } 
\ 


i» 


























THE THEATRE MAGAZINE brings the New York Theatres to your home each month—a sumptuous — 
zine replete with interesting text, exclusive portraits, splendid illustrations, and authoritative criticisms 
the plays and players people are talking about—admittedly the next best thing to seeing the play itse 
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“HOW MUCH DO YOU CHARGE FOR—ER—LOVE 
LETTERS, PROFESSOR ?”’ 
“WHICH KIND, PLAIN OR SLOPPY?” 











Latest Books 


Home, School and Vacation, by Annie W. Allen. 
(Houghton, Mifflin and Company. $1.25.) 

Admiral’s Light, by H. M. Rideout. (Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company. $1.50.) 

The Jessop Bequest, by Anna R. Burr. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company. $1.50.) 

‘A Calendar for Saints and Sinners. (Forbes and 
Company, Chicago.) 

Twenty-three Tales, by Tolstoi. (Funk and Wag- 
nalls Company. $0.75.) 

The One Dog and the Others, by Frances Slaugh- 
te. (Longmans, Green and Company. $1.50.) 
“Whose Home Is the Wilderness,” by W. J. Long. 
(Ginn and Company, Boston.) 

The Code of Victor Jaillot, by E. C. Carpenter. 
(G. W. Jacobs and Company, Philadelphia.) 

That Affair at Elizabeth, by Burton E. Stevenson. 
(Henry Holt and Company. $1.50.) 


In a pinch, use Allen’s Foot-Ease. 


Words to the Wise and Others, by Ellen B. Sher- 
man. (Henry Holt and Company. $1.50.) 

The Maxims of Methuselah, by Gelett Burgess. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company.) 

The South Americans, by Albert Hale. (The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis.) 

Children’s Books and Reading, by M. J. Moses. 
(Mitchell Kennerley. $1.50.) 

The Roosevelt Panic of 1907, by Adolph Edwards. 
Anitrock Publishing Company.) 

The Children and the Pictures, by Lady Tennant. 
(The Macmillan Company. $1.50.) 

Browning’s Italy, by Helena A. Clarke. (Baker 
and Taylor Company.) 

The Red Feathers, by Theodore Roberts. (L. C. 
Page and Company, Boston. $1.50.) 

The Holly Tree Inn and A Christmas Tree, by 
Charles Dickens. (Baker and Taylor Company.) 
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Whitman Saddles 


KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 


WE are the sole manufacturers of the celebrated 

Whitman Saddles and Specialties. We im- 

@ port and manufacture everything 

for the saddle horse, from ** saddle 
to spur.’” 

~{ Every man and woman interested in horse- 

} back riding should have our book. 


WE MAIL IT FREE 


The Mehlbach Saddle Co. i. y) 
‘ (Successors to Whitman Saddle Co.) . 
08 Chambers St. New York 

























Wood Rollers 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Tin Rollers 








CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “ ARABIC” 


To THE ORIENT 


February 6 to April 17, 1908 


Seventy Soge. costing only $400.00 and up, including shore excursions 
SPECIAL F 

Days in Egypt and the Holy Land, Constantinople, Athens, Rome, 
the Riviera, etc. Tours Round the World. 


40 TOURS TO EUROPE ireieasive 


and attractive ever offered. F.C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


EATURES: -Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, Algiers, Malta, 19 











Do You Get Y our 
Share Every Month? 
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February 


March 
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August 


September 
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Tens of thousands of readers 
throughout the world are de- 
lighted and profited each month 
of the year by 


MART 


THE 
A MAGA OF 
ZINE CLEVERNESS 


It has the best fiction, the best 
poetry, the best essays. 


It has made its own unique place 
in the hearts of discriminating 
people by having a high stand- 
ard, one that is different. 


Why not have your share of the 
delight and profit ? 


‘Annual Subscription, 


ESS ESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


452 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Single Copies, 
25 cents 




















On purity than on all other costs of 
our brewing. 


We go to extremes. For instance, we wash 
every bottle four times by machinery. We filter 
even the air in our cooling rooms. We sterilize 
every bottle after it is sealed. 


Then we age Schlitz beer, in glass-lined tanks, 


so long that it cannot cause biliousness. 


Not to make the beer taste better, or look 
better. Not to secure any apparent advantage. 


But to insure absolute purity. To give you 

a beer that is healthful. 
| Don’t you 
want it? 


Ask for the Brewery 
Bottling. 
See that the cork or 


Th e B e e r crown ts branded Schiitz. 
That Made Milwaukee Famous 








